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PREFACE. 

Those who admire in the character of the first Presi- 
dent of the United States the quality of soundness and 
sanity of judgment, as well as that of taking infinite 
pains, will have no cause to revise such an estimate after 
reading the letters in this volume. While it would be 
almost absurd at this day and after the study that has 
been given to the life and career of Washington to claim 
to present any new material, yet it can be said of the 
present collection that it brings together for the first 
time the writings of Washington in regard to what is 
recognized as one of the signal achievements of his life. 

As to the sources of the material here presented, first 
and foremost ranks of course the manuscript division 
of the Library of Congress, then come the manuscript 
records of the early board of city commissioners in the 
office of the commissioner of public buildings and 
grounds and finally the papers relating to the District 
preserved in the Department of State. 

In addition, the printed collections made by Sparks 
and Ford have been used and also those of the messages 
of the presidents and other state papers. The source of 
each separate writing is indicated. What has been 
brought together may be said to be fairly complete, and 
is believed to comprise everything of importance that 
came from the pen of Washington in regard to the 
Nation's Capital. At any rate it will be possible for the 
first time to read as a whole the record of the planning 
and building of a city to be the seat of a great nation, an 
achievement never before attempted and not since 
undertaken except when the absolute ruler of Russia 
decided to establish St. Petersburg and in recent days 
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the great commonwealth of Australia has planned the 
building of a capital city. 

There is no question that the general confidence in 
Washington and respect for his ability and character 
which was the tribute paid by his contemporaries had 
much to do with the success of an enterprise that was 
novel in its character, hard to finance and had the active 
opposition of selfish interests. 

After four years of the pioneer work of city building 
Washington retired to private life but his successor, 
John Adams, while frankly stating he did not agree with 
some of the details of the policy pursued yet refused to 
deviate from it. The same feeling was manifested in 
Congress, so that the enterprise so discouraging in its 
present and future outlook survived the perils of a 
sickly and unpromising infancy. If added to the finan- 
cial and other difficulties Congress had shown during 
the years prior to 1800 a hostile, interfering spirit, it is 
doubtful if the project so ambitious in its scope for 
that period in the history of the country would have 
long survived. The extent of the plan, the size of the 
two public buildings, the Capitol and the White House, 
which did not escape contemporary criticism, are the 
conceptions of Washington who designed a city that 
would be suitable for the great and populous country 
which his clear vision foresaw. 

For the accuracy of the copying and also of the re- 
search, credit is due Miss Helen Stone. 

W. B. Bryan, 
John B. Larner, 
Mary Stevens Beall, 
Committee. 



